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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER}; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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sent national calamities as punishments 
for the injustice and cruelty with which “the 
servants of the Lord,” as they surely held 
When the year 1666 was ushered in, the|them to be, had been treated by the supreme 
plague had subsided, but the war with Hol-| rulers—the clergy, and the magistracy of the 
land was still raging. These two scourges—| nation. Sometimes under this belief, and 
pestilence and the sword, which, under the!sometimes from a conviction that the Lord 
old dispensation were accounted the great|had commissioned them, they had often 
calamities wherewith God punished the wick- | warned those who were in power of the ap- 
edness of the Jews—had at the same time as-| proach of calamities, that their injustice and 
sailed the English nation. The idea of peo-|cruelty would bring down on the land. 
ple being punished by such inflictions in this} When the Cromwellian dynasty and its lead- 
world, for their own aggregate sins, or for|ing supporters were ignominiously swept 
particular gross sins of their rulers, character-| from place and power, many were reminded 
ized the ages prior to the time when the|of the warnings given them by the Quakers. 
Lord Jesus clearly placed before the world| And now, again, the plague had awakened 
the certainty of an eternal future, as bring-| similar remembrances of more recent warn- 
ing to each individual “the reward of the! ings. 
deeds done in the body.” In this, as insome| The King asked, with some curiosity, one 
other points, the Puritans, adopting Jewish | day, “Have any of the Quakers died of the 
ideas, were more guided by the enunciations| distemper?” He was told many of them had 
of the old than the new dispensation. | died of it, especially in the prisons. “ Thes,” 
Against that tendency in general the Friends | said he, “they can’t say that the plague is a 
spake out very strongly. The sabbatical | punishment sent for their enemies because of 
views of the Puritans and those respecting | having imprisoned them, when they are dying 
war and human vengeance, were earnestly | of it themselves.” To/this a Friend replied, 
withstood as unchristian by the Quaker teach- | “ God sends the rain on the just and the un- 
ersand preachers of the day. But the as-|just; so too with such national visitations.” 


EXTRACTS FROM “THE FELLS OF SWARTH-| the pre 
MOOR HALL.” 
(Continued from page 788.) 





sumption of national inflictions from the 
Lord for the sins of national rulers clung to 
numbers of the Friends who had been educa- 
ted under Puritan influence. And no mar- 
vel when it did so, that many of them traced 


Had the Friends fully applied and followed 
‘out this illustration, and also that of the fall- 
ing of the tower of Siloam, as given by our 
Divine Master, they might have been more 
divested of the impression that we are to 
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look in this world for the punishment of 
those who treat God’s servants unjustly. 

Margaret Fell on several occasions regard- 
ed herself called upon by her Divine Master 
to expostulate with and warn both Cromwell 
and King Charles. It is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that those exposty lations and warnings 
would not, under a sense of acute suffering, 
manifest somewhat of the retributive animus 
above alluded to. Yet the leading impres- 
sion conveyed was, that Cromwell himself, 
and Charles himself, would each have the 
heavy weight of a deep sin on his own head, 
if he would nut use his power to release the 
servants of the Lord from imprisonment, and 
if the promises they had each made re- 
specting the establishment of religious liberty 
were left unfulfilled. 

After that faithful woman had been im- 
prisoned in Lancaster Castle nearly three 
years, once more she determined to address 
the King. Her letter, though written under the 
endurance of much hardship and cruel wrong, 
manifests neither bitterness nor fear. A high, 
true sense of Christian integrity, and God’s 
approving love, still upheld her spirit. But 
under a consciousness of how awfully King 
Charles had violated both truth and justice, 
she engavors to make him sensible of his 
breach of the Divine law, and she calls to 
his mind her former communications, and 
then asks for what transgression he (and his 
advisers) had kept her who had “never 
wronged any man” incarcerated in that mis- 
erable place “for these three long winters.” 
How conscienceless must have been king, 
clergy, and council, to have suffered such a 
woman to be thus imprisoned, under pretext 
of disloyalty, when they knew in their hearts 
there was no shadow of truth in the pretence! 


Margaret Fell’s Letter to the King 


Commences by her asking him to pause, and 
in the fear of the Lord to consider what he 
and his ministers had been doing during the 
six years that had elapsed since their return 
to England; then she continues—* What 
jaws have you made or changed, save such 
as have laid oppression and bondage on God’s 
people? Yet the greatest crime that you 
could find against them was, that they obeyed 
and worshipped Christ Jesus. But the Lord 
hath preserved His people both innocent and 
harmless, though persecuted to such a height 
of suffering. \ 

“T wish you would consider seriously what 
effects and fruits these your persecutions have 
brought forth. First, I believe they have 
sent hundreds of God’s people to their graves. 
They have also rendered this realm and the 
governors of it cruel in the eyes of all people, 
both within its own body, and in other na- 
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tions. Besides all] this, the guilt of innocent 
blood lies upon this kingdom. Since that 
blood was shed, the Lord hath taken many 
thousands of the inhabitants of the nation 
away, by His two judgments—pestilence and 
the sword. 

“ Before any of this was, I was sent of the 
Lord, to tell thee, oh King, of the state of our 
people, and to show thee, that they were an 
innocent, harmless, peaceable people,—that 
they were, and are so, I could then, ever 
since, and now, seal with my blood if put to 
it. Thy answer to me was,— If they be 


peaceable they shall be protected.’ 


“T also wrote to thee several times con- 
cerning our faith and principles, how that we 
could not swear for conscience’ sake; neither 
could we take up arms, nor plot, nor contrive 
to injure or do any man wrong, much less 
the King. 

“T likewise told thee that we must wor- 
ship God, for God required it of us. 

“And I expressed our desire to have a 
meeting with the bishops or ministers, that 
therein they and we might be tried by the 
Scriptures of Truth, to prove which of us was 
in the error. Whereupon thou wast pleased 
to grant our request, and promised that we 
should have such a meeting. But the bishops 
and those concerned turned it off, and would 
not give us a meeting. This action of theirs 
did plainly manifest them not to be living 
under the life and power of the Scriptures. 
For Christ Jesus said to those that He sent 
forth, that He would give them a mouth and 
wisdom, that all their adversaries should not 
be able to gainsay. And the Apostle like- 
wise writing to his son Timothy, in 2d ‘Tim- 
othy ii. 24, 25, 26,—‘ The servant of the 
Lord must not strive ; but be gentle unto all 
men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness in- 
structing those that oppose themselves; if 
God peradventure will give them repentance 
to the acknowledging of the Truth,’ &c. 

“Tfthey had been the ministers of Christ 
and upholding the Apostles’ doctrines, they 
would have taken this way with us before 
they would have agreed with the civil magis- 
trates, to make laws against us. But the 
way they took, manifested their spirit and 
principles, for they choose to deliver us up to 
them that had the whip and the scourge in 
their hands, to have us put down by eompul- 
sion, when they could not do it by sound doc- 
trine. 

“T also warned thee to beware of the counsel 
of the bishops; for if thou hearkened to their 
counsel that it would be thy ruin, as it was 
the ruin of thy father. Their counsel is the 
same that Rehoboam’s young men was,— 
thou knowest this is true, and that they have 
counselled thee to make the burden heavier. 
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“ All this, with much more, I can truly say 
I wrote to thee, in the fear of the Lord, and 
in much love and tenderness. And now I 
ask, for which of these things has thou kept 
me in prison, three long winters, in a place 
not fit for human beings to live in? <A place 
where storm, wind, and rain enter, and which 
is sometimes filled with smoke; so that it is 
much wonder I am alive, and this only be- 
cause the power and goodness of God hath 
been with me. 

“T never did thee, nor any other man in 
the nafion, any wrong; and the same I may 
sav for many more of our Friends that have 
suffered even until death. For all the warn- 
ings that we gave you of judgments, and all 
we could write or speak, we were not be- 
lieved. We told you plainly we had done so 
with other governors before you, and how the 
Lord had overthrown them; but all was to 
no purpose, for as long as there was peace in 
the land, the main business of the Parliament 
was to invent laws to punish and persecute 
Quakers. Laws to punish vice, sin, and 
wickedness, we had but little of. 

“ Now after all my sufferings, in the same 
feelings of love that I visited thee in the be- 
ginning, I once more beseech thee to fear the 
Lord God, by whom kings rule and princes 
decree justice; who sets up one and pulls 
down another at His pleasure. And let not 
the guilt of the breach of that word that 
passed from thee at Breda lie any longer on 
thy conscience; but perform as thou promised 
when thou wast in distress. Hearken not to 
wicked counsellors that heretofore have pre- 
vented thee, they will bear none of thy bur- 
den for thee, when the Lord’s voice accuses 
of breach of covenant with him and His peo- 
ple” . : : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
“ MARGARET FELL. 
**From my prison at Lancaster CASTLE, 

the 6th day of the 6th mo. [September], 1666.’’* 

There is no account of how the above let- 
ter was received by the King. However, it 
did not produce any immediate release, as 
the writer remained in prison nearly two 
years after its date. What she says remind- 
ing King Charles of the advice she had 
given him on his coming to England, not to 
take the counsel of the bishops, and further 
respecting their persecuting spirit, would of 
course annoy the clergy exceedingly. She 
must have known it would do so, yet she 
would not shrink from saying it because she 
held in her inmost soul that they had united 
with those who had prompted Charles to dis- 
regard his Breda declaration. And whether 
correct or not, she believed most solemnly, 
that the. bishops continued to instigate the 


* From the Collection of M. F.’s writings published 
in 1710. 
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King and his ministry to the wicked course 
of religious persecutions they were pursuing 
against the Quakers and some other dissenters. 

The spirit of Truth had such entire posses- 
sion of Margaret Fell’s heart and mind, that 
no timid compromise, or what some would 
call prudent reticence, prevented her from 
avowing her principles. However courteous 
and kind in her manners and demeanor, as 
many circumstances indicate her to have 
been, she would not leave an important 
truth unexpressed, if she believed a good op- 
portunity presented for pleading its righteous- 
ness. It is quite probable that this outspoken 
truthfulness caused her to be feared by some 
persons in power, who exerted themselves 
with the King to have her imprisonment con- 
tinued, under circumstances so indicative of 
a cruel and unmanly vengeance. But truth 
was dearer to her than liberty, or even than 
life itself; and fear of man, whether he be 
king or bishop, could not deter her from giv- 
ing utterance to what she solemnly held to 
be true. 

It was probably soon after the contents of 
that letter were made known, that she wrote 
the work entitled “A Touchstone, or Trial by 
the Scriptures of Priests, Bishops, and Minis- 
ters.” It displays a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with Holy Writ, especially a careful 
study of the New Testament writers, whose 
enunciations, and the commands and pre- 
cepts of the Lord Jesus, are very freely 
quoted in contrast to the practices of those 
who then governed the dominant Church in 
England. 

The Touchstone commences thus :—‘ Me- 
thinks I hear the bishops contemn and mur- 
mur at what I have published to the world, 
how I warned the King at the beginning of 
his reign to beware of their counsels. I do 
therefore hereby give to them and to the 
world the reasons why I did so.” This she 
does at so great a length and with such a 
crowd of Scriptural quotations as rather dis- 
tract, instead of concentrating attention on 
the most telling. If resolved into about one 
half of the compass, her Touchstone might 
have formed an admirable treatise on the 
subject. However, as it was, it may have 
suited the age in which it came out, though 
it would not suit now. 

(To be continued.) * 


<isnccneamilliildanincaae 
PERFECT LOVE. 

Perfect love casteth out fear. While the 
heart is filling, the agitations of fear re- 
main; when the lake is filling by the moon- 
drawn and star-drawn tides, what commo- 
tion is there in its bottom—how the sands are 
swept about, how the muddy bottom sends its 
rile through all the waters. There are rip- 
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ples and eddies, and struggling currents; there 
is seething and boiling ; there are’bubbles and 
foam, until the lake is almost filled. But as 
the waters deepen, the banks grow less and 
Jess, the agitation subsides; the sand settles, 
the foam is blown away, the bubbles are scat- 
tered. And when the lake is filled to its ut- 
most capacity it clears itself, aud lies unruf- 
fled and serene, reflecting in its calm bosom, 
the moon, the stars, and the tranquil heavens. 
Thus is it with the heart of man. When love 
ebbs low in his soul he is tossed and whirled 
by the agitations and torments of fear; but 
when the Spirit of God flows in and fills his 
heart with Divine love, the tumults are 
stilled ; and looking up with confidence and 
joy, the man reflects from his overflowing 
soul the image of his God and Father.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 





For Friends’ [utelligencer. 
WORSHIP. 


To worship the Divine Being is the most 
solemn act of our lives. To perform it ac- 
ceptably, the soul must bow in the silence 
and stillness of all flesh, in self-abasement 
before the Supreme Being, feeling its own in- 
sufficiency to do any good work, and also the 
necessity of petitioning the Father of Mercies 
to direct its steps aright. We must fervently 
ask for preservation from the many tempta- 
tions which assail us on every side. In this 
prayerful condition of mind we shall be 
favored to realize the precious promise in 
Holy Writ, “That those who wait upon the 
Lord’ shall renew their strength.” In the 
condescending goodness of our Heavenly 


Father, we shall be permitted, at times, to | 


feel the overshadowing of His divine presence, 
and shall know “ that His banner over us is 
love ;” and also, at seasons, be enabled to 
draw nigh the Father of Spirits in sweet 
communion. Blessed privilege! More pre- 
cious than the abundance of corn, wine, or 
oil. We shall then, in truth, realize the 
Scripture promise, that “an hour in His 
presence is better than a thousand.” 

In thus offering homage to the Creator of 
the Universe, either in the retirement of our 
closet, or the assemblies of the people,— 
whether a word be spoken in the congrega- 
tion, or silence reign,—we have the blessed 
assurance, that such adoration, ascending 
from the humble, contrite soul, will be ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God. 8. M. H. 

2d mo. Tih, 1869. 


cicamncebitiliiice 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN INQUIRY. 

Seeing the interesting replies that have 
been made to a recent inquiry through your 
columns, I will venture to make one, hoping 
that it may receive a satisfactory explanation. 
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I wish to inquire why Friends have adopted 
the form of rising in the time of prayer. 
A Youna Reaper. 


DUTY. 

It is of the first importance to a happy life 
to render duty agreeable. Whatever else 
may be pushed aside, the Christian can never 
thrust duty out of the way. He grows by its 
performance, and though he may be happy 
with it, he certainly caunot be in the disre- 
gard of it. There are two ways in which the 
conscientious seek to do duty, the one’ by ad- 
mitting its full claims, and seeking in the 
proper spirit to meet them, and the other by 
diminishing the claims and also striving to 
conform to such as are allowed. It is evident 
that this latter way must prove unsatisfactory 
and hazardous. for where the mind onve 
begins the work of lessening its obligations, 
the spiritual sense rapidly deteriorates, and 
the whole moral nature falls into looseness 
and irregularity. Yet this is the method by 
which many delude themselves. Point after 
point is yielded. Under the plea that religion 
is not so strict in its requirements as_ they 
thought, nor so positive in its prohibitions as 
they originally supposed, they go on step by 
step declining in piety, and yet all the while 
flatter themselves that they are safe, because 
not troubled or anxious as they formerly 
were. With such dishonest hearts we do not 
wish now to deal. 

There is a better class of Christians. They 
pant to know and to do the whole of duty. 
They listen eagerly for its least monitions, 
and would not obliterate the slightest jot or 
tittle it writes upon the conscience. Such, 
however, are not uniformly happy. When 
the life of religion is described as one of peace 
and joy, they sigh and shiver, and smite their 
breasts in self-condemnation. They are told 
of an easy yoke, yet theirs is hard—of a joy- 
ous service, yet theirs is grievous. At any 
rate, if they are not sad ; if they feel a degree 
of comfort in the prompt execution of the 
offices of piety, still it is rather the compla- 
cency which suffuses the soul of conscious in- 
tegrity, or is consequent upon a sort of unde 
fined faith in the rewards of fidelity. Some 
how these earnest souls, who would perish 
before they would flinch, have got wrong or 
started wrong. Under some erroneous influ- 
ence, they have incarnated the Gospel in 
what is to them an ever-present, hard, blood- 
less, impersonation, which they call Duty. 
Perhaps a mistaken though well-meaning 
teacher has talked to them of- nothing else 
but duty. The path of duty is the way of 
safety. Duty first, midst, last; until the poor 
timid heart had wholly unlearned the pre- 
cious boon of Christian liberty, or had not so 
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much as heard there was such a thing as 
spiritual freedom. Directed habitually to 
look within—to pick itself to pieces by ana- 
tomizing every feeling, until it has become 
wholly engrossed with sel/f—as to the relative 
virtue of every motive, the comparative good- 
ness of the most trivial thought and act—it at 
length has come to see nothing but self in all 
its sin and imperfection, and hence cannot 
rise to the confidence that any work of which 
so wicked a nature is capable can be done ac- 
ceptably to God. The law side of the 
Gospel —the deficient side of the new nature— 
is constantly in the eye, its vision becomes 
distorted, its light, darkness; and so the Son 
of God’s evangel is not one of gladness but 
gloom. 

One word undoes all this wrong, sweeps off 
all these blunders, and lights up all this dark- 
ness. It is the magic word Love. “Thou 
shalt dove,” goes before everything: and with- 
out it as the motive power, all is difficult if 
not impossible. Love makes duty easy, 
transforms obligation into privilege, and 
renders a service otherwise a slavery the 
sweetest liberty. If this be not true of the 
Christian religion, then its statements are 
false and its promises a mockery. We would 
not be misunderstood. It is not possible, 
while man is encompassed with a frail nature, 
that he should reach a sphere of utterly un- 
restrained spiritual activity; still he may be 
so far perfect as that freedom, spontaneous 
and joyous, shall be the law of his life. He 
will do all duty freely, though it may be oc- 
casionally at some cost to himself. A mother 
may suffer for a child; yet she does it cheer- 
fully, because she loves. St. Paul came to 
making his very infirmities the cause of his 
glorying, inasmuch as Christ was magnified 
inthem. The will which imposed them had 
become his meat and drink. This then is the 
whole difference. Duty, instead of being re- 
garded as a task to be performed, will be 
entertained as a privilege to be enjoyed by 
those who accept every obligation as the 
spontaneity of love. Duty contemplated in 
this aspect, cultivated from the centre of ab- 
sorbing loyalty to the Master, must grow into 
delight.— The Moravian. 


oem 





PERSEVERANCE IN PRAYER. 


The following illustration was used by Dr. 
Payson in familiar conversation with a 
friend: “God deals somewhat with us as we 
do with our children. When I am in my 
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cries continue, and I find nothing but my 
presence will pacify it, I leave everything and 
go to it. So, when the children of God begin 
to cry for his presence, he does not answer 
them immediately, but waits to see if the ery 
is repeated ; and if he finds that his child 
will be satisfied with nothing but his Father's 
presence, this blessing will not long be with- 
held.” 





-~038e 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Having frequently had of late years ques- 
tions to arise during my reading or thinking 
moments, similar in import to the one recently 
asked through your columns, and based upon 
the 13th verse of the 14th chapter of John, 
I felt quite interested to know what answers 
would be elicited. 

After reading A. C. D.’s, 8. H.’s, and Benj. 
Hallowell’s replies, I feel willing to send you 
this, as perhaps reaching a point in some re- 
spects untouched by either of them. 

A. C. D.’s remarks embody a truth that 
should not be forgotten, and one to which the 
anxious mind can return after finding that 
human explanations and conclusions are un- 
satisfactory and short of our needs. 

At one time I had almost adopted S. H.'s 
view, that prayer was all concentrated in 
“ Thy will be done ;” but the question came, 
Why then pray? His will would be done, and 
needed not man’s aid to accomplish it. It is 
evident that the mind of man desires the 
existence of a higher power than his own, an 
all comprehensive power, and having it, 
naturally seeks its aid, its protection, its bless- 
ings, and, in some way, communication with 
it. 

We believe this Power to exist, and to be 
God. The Bible and our own consciousness 
furnish ample proof, not only that man may, 
but that he must, if he remains in harmony 
with his God, hold communication with him, 
ask his aid and his blessing, thank him for 
his bountiful gifts, and petition him for mercy 
and forgiveness for his evil deeds. Therefore 
I cannot think that all prayer is necessarily 
summed up in “ Thy will be done.” Prayer 
is an aspiration of the heart, a sincere wish, 
the accomplishment of which is sought of 
God. It may spring from a desire to have a 
life prolonged, or from a desire to lead our- 
selves a purer life, and may in each case be 

in our own will, springing from our natural 
affection, and be directed to God as the re- 
sult of our faith or our education, yet be a 


study, engaged in writing or meditation, if I | prayer and bring healing and strength. 

1 When we believe God is allwise, that he is 
truly merciful and is a loving Father, and 
also believe the consequent truth that our 
wisdom is less than His, and is failible indeed, 
and, in obedience to the natural impulses of 


hear one of my children cry, I do not go out 
to it immediately. The occasion of its tears 
may be a mere momentary trouble, capable 
of being removed by others, or from which it 
may be diverted by some toy. But if its 
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our hearts, put up our prayers under a Christ- 
like sense of Ais attributes and our weakness, 
asking not only for what our affections desire, 
but that our prayer may be withheld or 
granted as may in his wisdom be best and 
most conducive to the glory of his kingdom 
on earth, (or otherwise, that our wishes may 
be secondary to his glory,) then I think we 
usk or pray in the name of Christ. Such I 
conceive to have been Christ’s prayer at 
Gethsemane, a prayer springing from the 
agony of his human nature, yet wholly sub- 
ject, not simply in submission, but by absolute 
choice, to the will of the Father. Such 
prayers I believe are possible to us, in our 
measure, and as we more or less fully enter 
into his condition of submission, and, above 
all, desire God’s will and glory rather than 
our own, so do we more or less fully ask in 
Christ’s name or power, and receive according 
to the promise. Can we thus attempt to pray 
without knowing Christ’s presence in our 
hearts, sanctifying our aspirations, leading us 
to ask aright, and thereby vringing us into 
harmony with our Father? 

While believing this to be asking in Christ’s 
name, I also desire to add a little more, that 
none may despair of attaining the condition 
wherein such prayer is possible. I do not 
understand that such prayer is always de- 
manded or possible, but that it is the only 
kind that always carries the promise, that as 
ye ask, so shall it be given. 

Prayer for any good, prayer even for trifles, 
as we may deem them, springing either from 
# conviction of the value of prayer in general, 
or from an impulse of the heart,—if truly sin- 
cere, is profitable, and leads us nearer to 
Christ, nearer where we may receive further 
light and know of the better way wherein we 
can ask in his name and receive. ° 

Since writing the above we have received 
No. 49 of the “Intelligencer,” in which I 
was glad to see “ A call to duty,” by L. J. R. 
I believe an earlier awakening to the facts 
therein given would have resulted not only in 
retaining within our organization many exer- 
cised minds, but would have kept them and 
ourselves nearer the Truth, made us more 
effective workers for the Truth, and would not 
have allowed many of our ‘smaller meetings 
to become “ as doors upon their hinges, swing- 
ing to and fro,” without life or fruits. Let 
us yet awake, and while keeping out of all 


action springing from sectarianism or religious | 


pride, be active in that which the “ Light” 
approves. P. 
Richmond, Ind., 2d mo. 1st, 1869. 
Tf a man has any religion worth having, 
he will do his duty, and not make a fuss 
about it. It is the empty kettle that rattles. 


SECRET FAULTS. 
** Cleanse Thou me from secret faults.”’ 


This may mean not so much faults con- 
cealed from others, as those which are hidden 
from ourselves. Do you think this impossible? 

Long ago a friend made the startling sug- 
gestion that men are usually ignorant of 
their greatest faults. Said my friend, “I 
did not make the discovery myself, but it 
was suggested by a minister, a man of much 
experience in life and in the world. It set 
me to thinking, and what I at first denied, 
I afterward concluded must be true.” 

In the first place, if we really saw a thing 
to be our greatest fault, if we had any true 
desire for improvement, the first impulse 
would be to correct that fault, and it would 
cease to be the greatest. For our own sakes, 
we do not go on wilfully indulging what 
we know to bea fault or a blemish in our 
character, and one which others must recog- 
nize; our desire to stand well in their esteem 
is too strong for that. 

Then we may mistake in our estimate of 
our own characters, and so remain ignorant. 
For instance, what others regard as obstinacy 
may appear to us but proper firmness, or per- 
haps fixed principles. Men do not always 
know themselves. 

I have seen an avaricious man who called 
himself, and who really thought he was, lib- 
eral and benevolent. He had generous im- 
pulses, and was always going to do something 
at some future time. The only trouble was 
that, he had so many schemes for gain, so 
many present uses for his money, that his 
generous plans were always in the future and 
receding. He loved benevolence, but he 
loved gain better. Nothing could have sur- 
prised him more than to be told he was not a 
liberal man. He was, and is, ignorant of his 
greatest fault. 

I know a woman who is uncharitable and 
severe ; she speaks out just what she thinks, 
and so says a great many hard things. Yet 
she does not mean to be harsh and hard ; she 
considers it only commendable frankness, and 
would be surprised and led to an indignant 

| denial, if she were told that she disregarded 
| the law of love. She does not mean to do so; 
| she has kindness in her heart, but her severe 
judgment is stronger than love. F 

I know a person who is thoroughly selfish, 
and yet is exceedingly kind to his own family 
| or friends, and he thinks he does a great deal 
for others. But, indeed, he never puts him- 
self out of his way, and what he does, is 

| done for those who are his own—his second 
iself. He would be astonished, if you accuse 
‘him of selfishness. Said my friend, “Tell me 
| my greatest fault, and see if I do not know it.’, 
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—“ No; you would not believe it, and would 
only be disturbed ; you could gain nothing, 
and I should not stand as well with you.” 

This is a hard case, if we are not only ig- 
norant of our faults, but will not bear to be 
told them. Then the help lies in this—there is 
One “ who searcheth the heart.” If we are 
truly desirous to be better, let us search and 
try our ways, and turn unto the Lord. Let 
us honestly pray, “Cleanse Thou us from 
secret faults.”—The Moravian. 

SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

It is good to take sweet counsel together 
and to go up to the house of the Lord in com- 
pany. We may thus be each other’s helpers, 
and sometimes, even unknowingly, be instru- 
mental in strengthening that which is ready 
to perish. I have a sweet remembrance of 
the few moments we had together, wherein 
there was such an evidence of secret fellow- 
ship that I felt I could do no other than 
share with thee the burden of feeling that was 
pressing upon my spirit. How strengthening 
is this precious evidence of sympathy to the 
exercised traveller, who, while he desires not 
to lean upon anything short of the Father’s 
arm, yet longs at seasons for the companion- 
ship of those who have trodden or are tread- 
ing the same path. My beloved friend, thou 
sayest truly that He whom I desire to serve 
is rich in mercy and infinite in power. The 
manifestations of his loving kindness have 
been truly strengthening during my late pros- 
trated condition, and I have had again and 
again to feel how good it is to trust in His 
holy name. I have nothing of my own, but 
His treasury hath been unlocked, and thou 
knowest that no riches can compare with 
these. Ah! I rejoice with trembling! So frail 
is human nature that I feel how readily these 
favors may be shut out, through unwatchful- 
ness. 





How are the different members of thy 
household? My love to them. I hope 
is gaining strength. If this shall not be, and 
he be deprived of laboring in the great har- 
vest field on earth, he may by humble sub- 
mission weave as spotless a robe, and win as 
bright a crown, as if the way which was open- 
ing with so fair a promise for the future had 
not suddenly or unexpectedly closed before 
him. 

I too am again on my bed. For any good 
which I now seem able to accomplish, it 
would appear as if it made but little differ- 
ence; but I have been somewhat comforted 
this morning, 93 I was under the feeling of 
being a cumberer of the ground, that it is not 
in great works only, neither those of minor 
importance, that our heavenly Father is glori- 
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fied, but an acquiescence to His will, whether 
this be to do or to suffer, will perfect the work. 





While thou art doubtless seated with thy 
friends, and holding communion high and 
sweet, my thoughts stretch lovingly toward 
thee, with desires that thou may so abun- 
dantly partake of that bread that the world 
knows not of, as to return from the inward 
refreshing, spiritually strengthened, for the 
duties of the week. When it is well with 
thee, remember me, my sister, and if thou 
hast a spare crumb from the Master’s table, 
gratefully will I receive it. Often I go fast- 
ing on my way, but so graciously has the all 
Father dispensed to me of his bounties, that 
I cannot murmer when the times of absti- 
nence come. I can often say, “ Eygn so 
Father, for so it seemeth good in thy sight.” 
I am willing to fast forty days and forty 
nights, or even until the end of the journey, 
if at last 1 may be accounted worthy of a 
place in His kingdom. 





I have a wish that my name shall not ap- 
pear conspicuously as a contributor. For a 
long time I have felt most comfortable to let 
my left hand know as little as was convenient 
what my right hand had done in the way of 
helping along. Thou mayst thus perceive 
that I am very selfish ; the object is to obtain 
comfort and consolation, which the world 
with all its praisecannot give. I have found 
for all acts of kindness, or of benevolence, 
or charity, or helping forward any good 
object for the benefit of others, the real re- 
ward springs from within, while even the 
praise from good people may in some in- 
stances promote feelings of pride, or may be 
of vanity. 

I felt disappointed at missing thy farewell 
visit, because we may not now meet for some 
time, but I think it acted like a stimulus to 
make me write sooner. I hope thou art hav- 
ing a good time among thy friends. A quiet, 
meek, but firm and persistent course in that 
which seems right, however it may seem to 
separate us somewhat from those we love, 
will in time make way for us everywhere— 
and how often has it at last been found to 
strengthen those bonds of affection, which at 
first seemed likely to be weakened. The 
promise of the blessed Master to those who 
had left houses and lands, father and mother, 
&e., for his sake, was, that even these should 
| be restored, and very many have found it so. 








While has been writing to thee, I have 
been engaged in reading the various papers 
which occupy different standpoints of thought, 
—the Methodist, Moravian, Presbyterian and 
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Episcopal periodicals ; and I am gratified in 
finding in each a tendency to more liberal 
views, and to something practical rather than 
the desire to press points of doctrine and 
creeds upon the attention of the people. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 20, 1869. 


To SusscriBers.—One more number will 
close the present volume; and it is important, in 
order that a correct list may be kept, that such 
subscribers as wish to discontinue their sub- 
scriptions should notify our Agent at once. 
Those not furnishing this information before 
the close of the volume, will be considered as 
subscribers another year. 

In order to promote the safe delivery of 
the paper, it is desired that when a change of 
name or post-oflice is proposed, the address 
heretofore used as well as hereafter to be used, 
shall be plainly written in full. Initials often 
lead to confusion and trouble. Our paper is 
issued weekly at three dollars per annum. 
Two dollars and fifty cents for clubs. Any 
one procuring a club of ten, shall be entitled 
to a free copy, he being responsible for the en- 
tire club. Terms payable in advance. 

All communications must be addressed 
and payments made to the Agent, Emmor 
Comly. Publication Office, No. 144 North 
Seventh Street. 


oe — 


Ristnc IN Time oF Prayer.—In our 
columns of to-day is an inquiry upon this 
subject. We do not remember to have seen 
in the writings of Friends any reason given 
for the practice, but we believe it is one of 
the few forms retained by our Society on 
coming out from other denominations. It 
was no doubt adopted as an attitude of vener- 
ation toward the Supreme Being, and is by 
many considered as an implied participation 
in the act of prayer. 

sons slice 

JOHN xiv. 13.—In addition to those which 
have appeared in our paper, we have received 
a number of answers to the inquiry respecting 
the meaning of John, 14th chapter, 13th verse. 
While they vary in regard to clearness of ex- 
pression, they all bear testimony to one fact, 
namely: that the religious teaching in our 
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Society has led its members to search for the 
spiritual truth concealed under the letter of 
Scripture. How far the simple faithfulness 
of many among us who believe that “ the life 
is more than meat and the body than 
raiment,’ may have tended to the spread of 
these spiritual views outside of our pale, it is 
not necessary, perhaps not profitable, for us 
to know. 

We presume the motive of the friend who 
made the inquiry respecting the passage in 
question was not mere curiosity, or a disposi- 
tion to start useless discussions; neither is 
there in the replies any want of that serious 
and reverent spirit with which such subjects 
should always be treated ; but as these replies 
are all much to the same import, those already 
published, with the one inserted in the pres- 
ent number, may be sufficient. 


Errata.—In last week’s issne, a notice of the 
death of Avis C. Southwick, gives the date, 11th of 
Fifth month, 1868. It should read, ‘‘ 5th of Elev- 
enth month, 1868.’’ 








FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 
Third-day evening, Second mo. 23d, at 7} o’clock, 
Lecture by Dr. J. Gibbons Hunt, in conjunction with 
the Stereopticon Exhibition. 





FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
afternoon, Second mo. 19th, at 3 o’clock. 
Taos. Garricugs, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
Demas C. Worrell, Mount Holly, N. J., has been 
appointed Agent, and will keep an assortment of 
Friends’ books for sale. 


Saeibiai eames 
FRIENDS’ CHARITABLE FUEL ASSOCIATION 
Will meet on the evening of the 20th inst., at 7} 
o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting Room, Race Street 
Meeting-house. 
Wm. Heacocg, Clerk. 


Musk is taken from a small animal known 
as the musk deer, so called from its shape. 
The odor is exceedingly powerful and lasting. 
According to the accounts of travellers in 
Asia, it is so strong when first taken from the 
animal, that those who are exposed to its in- 
fluence are in danger of hemorrhage from the 
nostrils, even when the nose and mouth are 
protected with coverings of linen. A‘prox- 
imity to the sacks containing it, even in the 
open air, will produce violent headache. The 
power of retaining its perfume which it possess- 
es is wonderful. A room has been scented with 
it for thirty years without any visible loss to 
the article; and specimens a hundred years 
old have been found to be as strong as fresh 
musk, 
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From the American Naturalist, 
THE WAVY-STRIPED FLEA-BEETLE. 
BY HENRY SHIMER, M. D. 

This beautiful little beetle, also celled 
“Striped Turnip-fly ” (/altica striolata Fab- 
ricius) at the West, is well known and abun- 
dant. Every gardener is conversant with the 
fact that like fleas, grasshoppers, etc., it 
springs away to a great distance when he at- 
tempts to put his finger upon it. It appears 
in early spring, and is a constant annoyance 
to the gardener during the whole summer. 

The Striped Turnip-beetle is less than one- 
tenth of an inch in length. Its general ap- 

earance is black, with a broad wavy yellow- 

ish, or buff-colored stripe, on each wing-cover. 
The larva is white, with a faint darkened or 
dusky median line on the anterior half of the 
body, being probably the contents of the ali- 
mentary canal seen through the semitrans- 
lucent skin. The head is horny and light 
brown. On the posterior extremity is a brown 
spot equal to the head in size; and there are 
six true legs and one proleg. In its form and 
general appearance it somewhat resembles the 
larva of the Cucumber-beetle, but it is much 
smaller. Its motion is slow, arching up the 
abdomen slightly, on paper or any smooth 
surface, in such a position that its motions 
are necessarily awkward and unnatural, be- 
cause in a state of nature it never crawls over 
the surface, but digs and burrows among the 
roots in the ground. Its length is .35 of an 
inch, and breadth .06 of an inch. It feeds 
upon roots beneath the ground. 
_ The pupa is naked, white, and transforms 
in a little earthen cocoon, pressed and pre- 
pared by the larva, in the ground near its 
feeding place. This period is short. 

From my notes I see that on June 14, 1865, 
I put a number of the larve into a breeding- 
box with a supply of their natural food. June 
17th, some of the larve had disappeared 
beneath the ground. July 4th, 1 found in 
the box the beetle. This gives us seventeen 
days from the time the larva entered the 
ground, having ceased eating, until I obtained 
the perfect insect. I did not open the breed- 
ing-box every day, but as the insect was yet 
quite pale and soft, conclude that it was not 
more than a day or so out of the ground. 
The actual time, however, in the pupa state, 
was less than seventeen days, for, like the 
larva of the Cucumber-beetle and other 
beetles, these worms pass a kind of intermedi- 
ate state, in a quiet, motionless condition, in 
their little dirt-tombs beneath the ground. 
During this time they decrease in length very 
much, becoming a shorter, thicker “grub.” 
This period is a peculiar part of the larval 
state, and may be called the quiescent, or 
“shortening period,” in contrast with the 
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feeding period. At the end of this prepara- 
tory, shortening period, the little larva casts 
its skin and becomes a pupa. 

During the past summer I bred a good 
number of these beetles from the larva and 
pupa, taken from their breeding places be- 
neath the ground; but as I took no precise 
notes of the date, I can say no more regard- 
ing the time of the pupa state, except that it 
is short, only a few days. 

Every gardener knows that these insects 
are very injurious to young cabbages and 
turnips as soon as they appear above the 
ground, by eating off the seed-leaves ; he also 
almost universally imagines that when the 
second, or true plant-leaves appear, then the 
young plant is safe from their depredations, 
then the stem is so hard that the insect will 
not bite it, and the leaves grow out so rapidly 
as not usually to be injured by them; but if 
we would gain much true knowledge of what 
is going on around us, even among these most 
simple and common things, we must learn to 
observe more closely than most men do. 

The gardener sees his young cabbage plants 
growing well for a time, but at length they 
become pale or sickly, wither and die in some 
dry period that usually occurs about that 
time, and attributes their death to the dry 
weather; but if he will take the pains to 
examine the roots of the plants, he will find 
them eaten away by some insect, and by 
searching closely about the roots will find the 
larva, grub, worm, or whatever else he may 
choose to call it; from this he can breed the 
Striped Turnip-beetle, as I have often done. 

I have observed the depredations of these 
larvee for ten years, and most of that time 
had a convincing knowledge of their origin, 
but only proved it in 1865; since that time I 
have made yearly verifications of this fact. 

Every year the young cabbage plants and 
turnips in this region receive great, damage 
from these larve, and often when we have 
dry weather, in the latter part of May and 
early in June, the cabbage plants are ruined. 
A large proportion of the plants are killed 
outright in June, and the balance rendered 
scarcely fit for planting, but when the ground 
is wet to the surface all the time by frequent 
rains, the young plant is able to defend itself 
much more effectually, by throwing out roots 
at the surface of the ground, when the main 
or centre root is devoured by the larva; but 
in dry weather these surface roots find no 
nourishment and the plant must perish. 

This year I saw these beetles most numerous 
in early spring, but have often seen them in 
August and September, so abundant on cab- 
bages, that the leaves were eaten full of holes, 
and all speckled from their presence, hun- 
dreds often being on a leaf, and at this time 
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the entire turnip crop is sometimes destroyed 
by them, and seldom a year passes without 
their doing great injury. 

These observations are not entirely in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of the masters in 
entomology. From Westwood’s Introduction 
we learn that the Chrysomelians feed on the 
leaves of plants; that some of them attach 
themselves to the leaves to transform, and 
that others descend into the ground for this 
= but has no notes of species feeding 

eneath the ground. Harris was of the 
opinion that the Striped Cucumber-beetles, 
in the larval state, fed on the roots of plants, 
but was never able to find them. I have 
demonstrated, many years ago, that they feed 
on the roots of melon, cucumber, squash, and 
pumpkin vines, and ever since I attempted 
to raise any kind of vine, my greatest trouble 
has been not to find them. 

The Chrysomelians, probably, as a rule, 
feed on the leaves of plants in the larval 
state, but in my limited researches I have 
found the majority of them beneath the 
ground. According to undisputed authority, 
they often congregate together in great num- 
bers, and do great injury to the leaves of 
plants, even so as to compare with the ravages 
of caterpilars. I myself have observed some 
of this work. 

As the Cucumber-beetle exclusively raises 
its young on the roots of the Curcurbitaceous 
(gourd) family, so from these observations I 
am led to believe from analogy, that the 
Striped Turnip-beetle raises its young always 
on the roots of the Cruciferous (mustard) 
family. 





<o 
From Boston Transcript. 
THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 


Now that this “ peculiar institution” has 
been abolished, it has become safe to issue re- 
ports of the operations of those who managed 
this mysterious line, running from the Gulf 
to Canaan. The revelations made are rapid- 
ly showing that the worst of slavery was 
known to but few whilst slavery existed. 
Rev. Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, in a com- 
munication to the New York Liberal Chris- 
tian, gives them two among other instances 
in his experience asa manager of the invisible 
road : 

My eldest son, late one Saturday night, 
came up from the city, and as he opened the 
parlor door, said: “ Here, father, is another 
living epistle to you from the South,” and 
ushered in a fine-looking, well-dressed young 
man. I took his hand to make him sure of a 
welcome. “But this,” said I, “is not the 
hand of one who has heen used to doing hard 
work. It is softer than mine.” “No, sir,” 
he replied, “I have not been allowed to do 
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work that would harden my hands. 
been the slave of a very wealthy planter in 
Kentucky, who kept me only to drive the 
carriage for mistress and her daughters, to 
wait upon them at table, and accompany them 
on their journeys. 
groom the horses, and was required to wear 
gloves when I drove them.” 





























$$$ 


I have 


I was not allowed even to 


Perceiving that he used good language.and 


pronounced it properly, 1 said, “you must 
have received some instruction. 
the laws of the slave States sternly prohibited 
the teaching of slaves.” 
replied, “ but my master was an easy man in 
that respect. 
to read, and got me books and papers from 
their father’s library. 
leisure time and I have improved it.” In 
further conversation with him I found that 
he was quite familiar with a considerable 
number of the best American and English 
authors, both in poetry and prose. 
had such an easy time and were so much 
favored, why,” I asked, “did you run away?” 
“Oh, sir,” he replied, “slavery at best is a 


1 thought 
“They do, sir,” he 
My young mistresses taught me 


I have had much 


“Tf you 


bitter draught. Under the most favored 


circumstances it is bondage and degradation 
still. 


I often writhed in my chains, though 
thev sat so lightly on me compared with most 
others. I was often on the point of taking 
wings for the North, but then the words of 
Hamlet would come to me, ‘ Better to bear 
those ills we have than fly to others that 
we know not of;’ and I should have remained 
with my master had it not been that I learned, 
a few weeks ago, that he was about to sell me 
to a particular friend of his then visiting him 
frum New Orleans. I suspected this evil was 
impending over me from the notice the gen- 
tleman took of me and the kind of questions 
he asked me. ; 

“At length one of my young mistresses, 
who knew my dread of being sold, came to 
me, and bursting into tears, said: ‘ Harry, 
father is going to sell you.’ She put five 
dollars into my hand and went weeping away. 
With that, and with much more money 
that I had received from time to time, and 
saved for the hour of need, I started that 
night and reached the Ohio river before 
morning. I immediately crossed to Cincin- 
patti and hurried on board a steamer, the 
steward of which was a black man of my ac- 
quaintance. He concealed me until the boat 
had returned to Pittsburg. There he intro- 
duced me to a gentleman that he knew to 
be a friend of us colored folks. That gentle- 
man sent me to a friend in Meadville, and he 
directed me to come to you.” “ Well,” said 
I, “ Harry, if you are a good coachman and 
waiter withal, I can get you an excellent 
situation in this city, which will enable you 
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to live comfortably until you shall have be- 
come acquainted with our Northern manners 
and customs, and have found some better 
business.” “Oh,” he hastily replied, “thank 
you, sir, but I should not dare to stop this 
side of Canada. My master, though he was 
kind to me, is a proud and very passionate 
man. He will never forgive me for run- 
ning away. He has already advertised me, 
offering a large reward for my apprehension 
and return to him. I should not be beyond 
his reach here. I must go to Canada.” He 
tarried with us until Monday afternoon, when 
I] sent him to Oswego with a letter of intro- 
duction to a gentleman in Kingston, and a 
few days afterwards heard of his safe arrival 
there. 

Not long after I one day saw a young lady 
of fine person and handsomely dressed, com- 
ing up our front steps. She inquired for me 
avd was ushered into my study. A blue veil 
partly concealed her face and a pair of white 
gloves covered her hands. On being assured 
that I was Mr. S. J. May, she said, “I have 
come to you, sir, as a friend of colored peo- 
ple and of slaves.” “Is it possible,” I re- 
plied, “that you are one of that class of my 
fellow-beings ?” She removed her veil and a 
slight tinge in her complexion revealed the 
fact that she belonged to the proscribed race 
—a beautiful octoroon. “ But where were 
you ever a slave?” I asked. “In New 
Orleans, sir. My master, who, I believe, was 
also my father, is concerned in a line of 
packet steamers that ply between New 
Orleans and Galveston. He has, for several 
years past, kept me on board one of his boats 
as the chambermaid. This was rather an 
easy and not a disagreeable situation. I was 
with the lady passengers most of the time, 
and by my close attention to them, especially 
when they were seasick, I conciliated many. 
They often made me presents of money, 
clothes and trinkets. And, what was better 
than all, they taught me to read. At each 
end of the route I had hours and days of 
leisure, which I improved as best I could. 
The thought that I was a slave often tor- 
mented me. But, as in other respects I was 
comfortable, I might have continued in bond- 
age had I not found out that my master was 
about to sell me to a dissolute young man for 
the.vilest of purposes. I at once looked about 
for a way of escape. Being so much of the 
time among the shipping at New Orleans, I 
had learnt to distinguish the vessels of differ- 
ent nations. So I went to one that I saw was 
an English ship, on board of which I espied a 
lady—the captain’s wife. I asked if I might 
come on board. ‘ Certainly,’ she replied. En- 
couraged by her kind manner, I soon revealed 
to her my secret and my wish to escape. She 
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could hardly be persuaded that I was a slave. 
But when all doubt on that point had been 
removed she readily consented to take me 
with her to New York. ‘To my unspeakable 
relief we sailed the next day. The captain 
was equally kind. I was able to pay as much 
as he would take for my passage, for I had 
succeeded in getting all the money I had 
saved, with much of my clothing, on board 
the ship the night before she left New 
Orleans. On our arrival at New York the 
captain took pains to inquire for the Abolit- 
ionists. He was directed to Mr. Lewis Tap- 
pan, and took me with him to that good gen- 
tleman. Mr. T. at once provided for my 
safety in that city, and the next day sent me 
to Mr. Myers, at Albany, on my way to you.” 

I offered to find a place for her in some one 
of the best families in Syracuse. But she was 
afraid to remain here. She had seen in New 
York her master’s advertisement, offering 
$500 for her restoration to him. She was 
sure there were pursuers on her track. Two 
men in the car, between Albany and Syra- 
cuse, had annoyed and alarmed her by their 
close observation of her. One had seated 
himself by her side, and tried to engage her 
in conversation and look through her veil. 
At length he asked her to take off the glove 
on her left hand. By this she knew he must 
have seen the advertisement, that stated, 
among other marks by which she might be 
identified, that one finger on her left hand 
was minus a joint. She at once called to the 
conductor to protect her from the impertinent 
liberties the man was taking with her. Sohe 
gave her another seat by a lady, and she 
reached our city without further molestation, 
but in great alarm. 

We secreted her several days, until we sup- 
posed her pursuers must have gone on. She 
occupied herself most of the time by reading, 
and we observed that she often was poring 
over a French book, and on inquiring learnt 
that she could read that language about as 
well as English. So soon as her fears were 
sufficiently allayed, I committed her to the 
care of one of my good anti-slavery parish- 
ioners who happened to be going to Oswego. 
He eseorted her thither, saw her safely on 
board the steamboat for Kingston, and a few 
days afterwards I received a well written 
letter from her, informing me of her safe ar- 
rival, and that she had obtained a good situa- 
tion in a pleasant family as children’s maid. 

Sanctified afflictions are like so many arti- 
ficers, working on the pious man’s crown to 
make it more bright and massive. 


oe — 
No cloud can overshadow a Christian but 
the eye of faith will discern a rainbow in it. 
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THE WASTED FOUNTAIN. 


From the mountain’s rugged side, 
Flowed a streamlet’s crystal tide 
To its rocky urn, 

Where the fragrant violets grew, 
Where the moss-cups drank the dew, 
*Neath the waving fern. 

At the fountain’s mossy brink, 
Weary pilgrims stooped to drink, 
And refreshed arose— 
And the wild deer sought the shade 
Of the palm trees in the glade 
Where the fount o’erflows. 
Thither came with hurrying feet, 
From the city’s crowded street, 
Maidens young and gay— 
Filled their pitchers from the spring, 
While they made the mountains ring 
With their sportive lay. 
But, alas! the sparkling tide 
By the summer’s sun was dried— 
Empty was the urn; 
No sweet odors filled the breeze, 
And no dew-drops gemmed the trees— 
Drooping now the fern. 
And the maidens, once so gay, 
Slowly. sadly, turned away, 
Weary, thirsty, faint ; 
As their steps they homeward bent, 
Grieving for the waters spent, 
Piteous was their plaint ! 
Ah! too oft, O restless heart ! 
As thou watched thy joys depart, 
Pleasures end in pain— 
For some pleasant, cool retreat, 
From the fervid noon-tide heat, 
Thou hast sought in vain! 
At the wasted fountain’s side, 
Hast thou not in anguish cried, 
‘*Give me drink, I pray!” 
From the ‘‘ broken cisterns”? turned, 
And for living waters yearned, 
That can thirst allay ! 
A. R. P. 


—_—————~0e - 


SPENT AND MIS-SPENT. 


Stay yet a little longer in the sky, 
O golden color of the evening sun! 

Let not the sweet day in its sweetness die, 
While my day’s work is only just begun. 


Counting the happy chances strown about 

Thick as the leaves, and saying which was best, 
The rosy lights of morning all went out, 

And it was burning noon, and time to rest. 


Then leaning low upon a piece of shade, 

Fringed round with violets and pansies sweet, 
My heart and I, I said, will be delayed, 

And plan our work while cools the sultry heat. 
Deep in the hills, and out of silence vast, 

A waterfall played up his silver tune— 
My plans lost purpose, fell to dreams at last, 

And held me late into the afternoon. 
But when the idle pleasure ceased to please, 

And I awoke, and not a plan was planned, 
Just as a drowning man, at what he sees, 

Catches for life, I caught the thing at hand. 
And so life’s little work-day hour has all 

Been spent, and mis-spent doing what I could, 
And in regrets and efforts to recall 

The chance of having, being, what I would. 





And so sometimes I cannot choose but cry, 
Seeing my late sown flowers are hardly set— 
O darkening color of the evening sky, 
Spare me the day a little longer yet! 
Alice Cary, in Harper's Magazine, 
ooo eee. 


THE MORAL OF A PAIR OF STOCKINGS, 


The following was written by a distin- 
guished literary lady, Mrs. W , of Troy, 
N. Y., and sent to a learned judge of New 
Haven, on the eve of his marriage.— Wash- 
ington Re wlic. 

Dear Cousin.—Herewith you will receive a 
present of a pair of woolen stockings, knit 
by my own hands; and be assured, dear coz, 
that my friendship for you is warm as the 
material, active as the finger-work, and gener- 
ous as the donation. But I consider this 
present as peculiarly appropriate on the ocea- 
ston of your marriage. You will remark, in 
the first place, that there are two individuals 
united into one pair, who are to walk side by 
side, guarding against coldness, and giving 
comfort as long as they last. The thread of 
their texture is mixed, and so, alas! is the 
thread of life. In these, however, the white 
is made to predominate, expressing my, desire 
and confidence that thus it will be with the 
color of your existence. No black is used, 
for I believe your lives will be wholly free 
from the black passions of wrath and jeal- 
ousy. The darkest color here is blue, which 
is excellent when we do not make it too blue. 
Other appropriate thoughts arise in my mind 
regarding these stockings. 

The most indifferent subjects, when viewed 
by the mind in a suitable frame, may furnish 
instructive inferences, as saith the poet: 

“The iron dogs, the fuel and tongs, 
The bellows that have leathern lungs ; 
The firewood, ashes, and the smoke, 
Do all to righteousness provoke.” 

But to the subject. You will perceive that 
the tops of the stockings (by which I suppose 
courtship to be represented) are seamed, and 
by means of seaming are drawn into a snarl; 
but afterward comes a time when the whole 
is made plain, and continues so to the end, 
and final toeing off. By this I wish to take 
oceasion to congratulate yourself that you 
are now through with seaming, and have come 
to plain reality. 

Again, as the whole of these comely stock- 
ings was not made at once, but by the addi- 
tion of one little stitch after another, put in 
with skill and discretion, until the whole pre- 
sents the fair and equal piece of work which 
you see, so life does not consist of one great 
action, but millions of little ones combined ; 
and so may it be with your lives. No stitch 
dropped when duties are to be performed ; 
no widening made where bad principles are 
to be reproved, or economy to be preserved ; 
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neither seaming nor narrowing where truth 
and generosity are in question. 

Thus, every stitch of life made right and 
set in the right place, none either too large or 
too small, too tight or too loose; thus you 
may keep on your smooth and even course, 
making existence one fair and consistent 
piece, until, together, having passed the heel, 
you come to the very toe of life, and here, in 
the final narrowing off and dropping off the 
evil of this emblematical pair of companions 
and comforting associates, nothing appears 
but white, the token of innocence and peace, 
of purity and light. May you, like these 
stockings, the final stitch being dropped and 
the work completed, go together from the 
place where you were formed, to a happier 
state of existence—a present from earth to 
heaven. 

Hoping that these stockings and admoni- 
tions may meet a civil reception, I remain in 
the true-blue friendship, seemly, yet without | 
seeming, yours, From Tor to Tor. 

nition 


GOOD-MANNERS. 


Good manners can be cultivated most suc- 
cessfully only in early life, and in the domes- 
tic circle. But it is nevertheless the duty of | 
all Christian men and women to endeavor 
to improve their manners, and to make them- 
selves agreeable to those with whom they as- 
sociate. There is nothing which depends so 
much upon habit, as the constantly recurring 
proprieties of good-breeding ; and if a child 
grows up without forming such habits, it is 
very rarely the case that they can be so well 
formed at a later period. The feeling that 
it is of little consequence how we behave at 
home, if we conduct properly abroad, is a 
very fallacious one. Persons who are care- 
less and ill-bred at home, may imagine that 
they can assume good-manners abroad; but 
they mistake. Fixed habits of tone, manner, 
language and movements, cannot be sudden- 
ly altered; and those. who are ill-bred at 
home, even when they try to hide their bad 
habits, are sure to violate many of the obvi- 
ous rules of propriety, and yet frequently 
without being conscious of it. 

The following are the leading points which 
claim attention from those who have the care 
of the young: 

In the first place, in the family, there 
should be required a strict attention to the 
rules of precedence, and those modes of ad- 
dress appropriate to the various relations to 
be sustained. Children should always be re- 
quired to offer their superiors, in age or 
station, the precedence in all comforts and 
conveniences, and always address them in a 
respectful tone and manner. . ° : 
Another point to be aimed at is, to require 


—— ee 





children always to acknowledge every act of 
kindness or attention, either by words or 
manner. I®f they are so trained as always to 
make grateful acknowledgments when receiv- 
ing favors, one of the objectionable features 
in our manners will be avoided, 

Again, children should be required to ask 
leave, whenever they wish to gratify curi- 
osity, or use an article which belongs to an- 
other; and if cases occur when they cannot 
comply with the rules of good-breeding, as, 
for instance, when they must step between a 
person and the fire, or take the chair of an 
older person, they should be taught to make 
apology for it. 

There is another point of good-breeding, 
which cannot, in all cases, be understood and 
applied by children in its widest extent. It 
is that which reqires us to avoid all remarks 
which tend to embarrass, vex, mortify, or in 
any way wound the feelings of another. To 
notice personal defects ; to allude to others’ 
faults, or the faults of their friends; to speak 
disparagingly of the sect or party to which a 
person belongs; to be inattentive when ad- 
dressed in conversation ; to contradict flatly ; 
to speak in contemptuous tones of opinions 
expressed by another ; to talk while another 
is talking; to talk to another while some one 
else is talking to him—all these are violations 
of the rules of good- breeding, which children 
should be taught to regard. 

Under this head comes the practice of 
whispering and staring about, when a teacher, 
or lecturer, or minister, is addressing a class 
or audience. Such inattention is practically 
saying, that what the person is uttering is 
not worth attending to; and persons of real 
good-breeding always avoid it. It is also 
bad manners to be whispering to another 
who may be wishing to attend to what a 
speaker is delivering. Loud talking or 
laughing in a large assembly, even when no 
exercises are going on; very loud talking in 
the presence of a company when only one is 
addressed; loud outcry on the side of the 
street, to the annoyance of neighbors and 
other passengers; yawning and gaping in 
company; and not looking in the face of a 
person who is addressing you, are deemed 
marks of ill-breeding. 

Another branch of good manners, relates to 
the duties of hospitality. Politeness requires 
us to welcome visitors cordially; to offer them 
the best accommodations; to address con- 
versation to them; and to express by tone 
and manner, kindness and respect. Offering 
the hand to all visitors at one’s own house, is 
a courteous and hospitable custom; and a 
cordial shake of the hand, when friends meet, 
would abate much of the coldness of manners 
which sometimes appears. 
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The last point of good breeding to be no- 
ticed, refers to the conventional rules of pro- 
priety and good taste. Of these, the first 
class relates to the avoidance of all disgusting 
or offensive personal habits—such as finger- 
ing the hair, cleaning the teeth and nails, 
picking the nose, spitting on carpets, smok- 
ing ina room where decent persons are sit- 
ting, snuffling instead of using a handker- 
chief, or using the article in an offensive 
manner, lifting up the boots or shoes, as some 
men do, to tend them to the knee, or to finger 
them—all these tricks, either at home or in 
society, children should be taught to avoid. 

Another branch, under this head, may be 
called table-manners. To persons of . good- 
breeding, nothing is more annoying than 
violating the conventional proprieties of the 
table. Reaching over another person’s plate ; 
standing up to reach distant articles, instead 
of asking to have them passed; using one’s 
own knife and spoon for butter, salt or sugar, 
when it is the custom of the family to provide 
separate utensils for the purpose; setting 
cups, with tea dripping from them, on the 
tablecloth instead of mats or small plates 
furnished; using the tablecloth instead of 
the napkins; eating fast and in a noisy man- 
ner; putting large pieces in the mouth; 
looking and eating as if very hungry or as 
if anxious to get at certain dishes; sitting at 
too great a distance from the table and drop- 
ping food; laying the knife or fork on the 
tablecloth instead of on the bread or edge of 
the plate—all these particulars children should 
be taught to avoid. It is always desirable, 
too, to require children, when at table with 
grown persons, to be silent, except when ad- 
dressed by others, or else their chattering 
will interrupt the conversation and comfort 
of their elders. They should always be re- 
quired, too, to wait, in silence, till all the 
older persons are helped. 

All these things should be taught to chil- 
dren gradually, and with great patience and 
gentleness. Some parents, with whom good- 
manners is a great object, are in danger of 
making their children perpetually uncom- 
fortable, by surrounding them with so many 
rules, that they must inevitably violate some 
one or other a great part of the time. It is 

much better to begin with a few rules, and be 
steady and persevering with these, till a 
habit is formed, and then take a few more, 
thus making the process easy and gradual. 
Otherwise, the temper of the children will be 
injured, or, hopeless of fulfilling so many re- 
quisitions, they will become reckless and in- 
different to all. 

But in reference to those who have enjoyed 








one,caution is necessary. Those who never 
have had such habits formed in youth, are 
under disadvantages, which no benevolence 
of temper can remedy. They may often vio- 
late the tastes and feelings of others, not 
from want of proper regard for them, but 
from ignorance of custom, or want of habit, 
or abstraction of mind, or from other causes, 
which demand forbearance and sympathy 
rather than displeasure. An ability to bear 
patiently with defects in manners, and to 
make a candid and considerate allowance for | 
a want of advantages, or for peculiarities in 
mental habits, is one mark of ‘real good- 
breeding. On the contrary, a sarcastic smile, 
sneer or expression, tending to make sport of 
plain, uneducated persons, who may act a 
little awkwardly, would be highly unbecom- 
ing in persons of dignified manners, and is 
pretty sure evidence of ill-breeding. 

But it may be asked, what has good-man- 
ners to do with a Christian education? It 
may be answered, much. One of the blessed 
and happy effects of Christianity is, to lead 
out of all barbarism and heathenism, and 
into enlightened civilization ; and enlightened 
civilization leads to refinement of manners, 
and an easy and happy intercourse among 
mankind, in which the rights, feelings and 
opinions of each other will be properly re- 
garded. 

It is one of the happy effects of Christiani- 
ty to soften the heart of the truly converted 
follower of Christ into love and good-will to 
men; and that love and good-will will have 
a powerful tendency to regulate his manners 
with his fellow-men. When we speak of 
good-manners, we do not mean that fantastic, 
insincere and superficial courtesy, which is 
prompted by the love of flattery and the vani- 
ty of the world. The solid Christian cannot 
undertake to imitate the light and foolish 
manners of vain people. His conscience and 
his dignity as a man and a Christian, will set 
him above it. But at the same time, he will 
himself practice good-manners and courtesy, 
prompted by good-will and kindness, and the 
ennobling virtues of the religion of Christ. 
There are no manners so truly refined, digni- 
fied and graceful as those which are the off- 
spring of a Christian education, and a true 
and hearty adoption of Christian principles 
into all the transactions of life. 

We find, by reference to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that the manners of those holy men 
who had faith in God, and walked in his law, 
were in a high degree dignified and refined. 
The history of Abraham, of Naomi, Boaz 
and Ruth, of Mary and Elizabeth, as well as 
others, sufficiently shows this. Roughness, 
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heathenism, and, as their tendency is in that 
direction, Christians should be careful to 
avoid them, and other kindred evils. 

Let us all, therefore, of whatever age, who 
profess Christianity, give in to the spirit of 
improvement in good order, neatness, gentle- 
ness and good-manners ; for all have a war- 
fare, even to old age, to attain to and main- 
tain good habits and good manners; and all 
ought to strive, even to advanced years, to 
improve themselves in all those moral and 
Christian virtues and graces, which will 
make them more agreeable to those with 
whom they associate or have intercourse, and 
increase their own happiness accordingly. 
And let us all labor in good faith and good 
earnest, by precept and example, to teach 
and guide the belcved children and youth 
in the same way.—LRichmond Tract. 
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NESTS OF CONSUMPTION. 
BY DR. HENRY I, BOWDITCH. 


We know of two families in Massachusetts 
of whom the following story may be told. 
Two healthy brothers married two healthy 
sisters. Both had large families of children. 
One lived on the old homestead, on the 
southern slope of one of the numerous beau- 
tiful and well-drained hills in that vicinity. 
The whole house was bathed all day long in 
sunlight, and consumption did not touch any 
of the young lives under its roof. The other 
brother placed his house at a very short dis- 
tance off, but upon a grassy plain, covered all 


summer with the rankest verdure. In its 
front was a large open “common.” In the 


centre of this, water oozed up from between 
the split hoofs of the cows, as they came low- 
ing homeward at evening, and the barefooted 
boy who was driving them used to shrink 


from the place, and preferred to make the 
circuit of its edge rather than to follow the 
Back of 
the house was a large level meadow, reaching 
to the very foundations of the building. 
Through this meadow sluggishly crept the 
Still 
further, all three surroundings were enclosed 
The life-giving sun rose later 
and set earlier upon this than upon the other 
Till late in the forenoon, 
and long before sunset left the hillside home, 
damp and chilling emanations arose from the 
meadow, and day after day enveloped the 


lead of his more quiet comrades. 


mill-stream of-the adjacent village. 
by lofty hills. 


fair homestead. 
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we visited the place for the purpose of 
thoroughly investigating them, we thought 
that these two houses were a terribly signifi- 
cant illustration of the existence Of this all- 
powerful law. Yet these two homes had 
nothing peculiarly noticeable by the passing 
stranger. They were situated in the same 
township and within a very short distance 
one from the other, and scarcely any one in 
the village with whom we spoke on the sub- 
ject agreed with us in our opinion that it was 
location alone, or chiefly that, which gave 
life or death to the inmates of the two. 

We might speak of other homesteads which 
seem to us now to be the very nests of con- 
sumption in consequence of this law, and yet 
not one parent in a hundred acknowledges 
even theoretically his belief in the truth of 
our assertion. Parents themselves, during a 
long residence, may escape from the dire in- 
fluences of location; and therefore they im- 
agine, if their children are failing, that some 
other evil agency is at work rather than this 
law. 

lilustrative of this error on the part of 
parents, we cannot forbear relating the fol- 
lowing fact. We know of a house situated 
about a foot above and just on the edge of a 
small lake. The cellar, if there be one, must 
be below the level of the water. The house, 
built with taste, nestles amid over-hanging 
thickly leaved trees, through which the sun’s 
rays can scarcely penetrate even at midday. 
The homestead is overrun with the springing 
woodbine, clematis, and honeysuckle. Cool- 
ness, dampness, and little sunlight are the 
characteristics of the spot. In the midst of 
summer it is the beau ideal of a quiet, refined 
country house, which any one, even the most 
fastidious would desire to occupy. Yet as we 
have looked at it, and have remembered how 
one py one the children born in it have been 
cut off by consumption either at puberty or 
at early manhood or womanhood, we have 
turned with loathing from all its external 
beauties, and have regarded them all as so 
many false and fatal allurements, bringing 
inevitable ruin to those who should fall within 
the sphere of their influence. 

These tales are no creations of our imagi- 
nation, but positive and undeniable facts.— 
Atlantic Monthly for January. 
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tender forms of the children that were trying has nothing to do with, has no right to com- 
in vain to grow up healthily within them. | plain if the sparks fly in his face. 


But all effort was useless. 
were born under both roofs. 


whereas the other family remained healthy 


Large families 
Not one of the 
children born in the latter homestead escaped, 
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Coryeut Untversity.—The Trustees of this eduea- 

’ | tional institution, now in session in Albany, report 

? | that the resources of the University amount to $76,- 





and when at the suggestion of a medical | 744 per annum, and that the expenses for the pro- 


friend who knew all the facts we have told, fessorships reach the sum of $38,000. The endow- 
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ments amount to $105,000, and $171,000 will be 
required to place the institution in complete work- 
ing order. The students number 388, and many 
more applied for admission. A higher standard for 
the examinations to enter was recommended at the 
beginning of the course. The organization of the 
classes was effected promptly, and only two students 
have since then been expelled. The library, it is 
reported, will receive large additions, and the British 
Government has promised to send out its official 
publications. 


Birps AND THEIR Uses.—The following facts are 
derived from correct sources of information, of the 
question how to get rid of the worms. Baron Von 
Tschudi, the well-known Swiss naturalist, says: 
** Without birds, successful agriculture is impossi- 
ble. They annihilate in a few months a greater 
number of destructive insects than human hands 
ean accomplish in the same number of years. 
Amongst the most useful birds for this purpose may 
be classed the swallow, wren, robin redbreast, tit- 
mouse, sparrow and finch.’’ Tschudi tested a tit- 
mouse upon the rose bushes of his neighbor, and 
rid the same in a few hours of innumerable lice, A 
robin redbreast killed in the neighborhood of eight 
hundred flies in an hour. A pair of night swallows 
destroyed in fifteen minutes an immense swarm of 
gnats. A pair of wrens flew thirty-six times in an 
hour, with insects in their bill, to their nests. He 
considers the sparrow very important, a pair of 
them carrying in a single dav 300 worms or cater- 
pillars to their nests—certainly a good compensa- 
tion for the few cherries they pluck from the trees. 
The generality of small birds carry to their young 
ones, during the feeding period, nothing but in- 
sects, worms, snails, spiders, &c. Sufficient interest 
should be manifested by all to prevent the discharge 
of fire-arms in the vicinity of orchards, vineyards 
and flower gardens, as thereby the useful birds be- 
come frightened.— London Farmer's Advucate. 


Gas Poexomena IN Ont0.—To the Editor of the 
Cincinnati Chronicle: Having occasion lately to 
pass over the Pittsburg and Cleveland Railroad, 
from Bellair, Ohio, to Pittsburg, when about thirty 
miles above Steubenviile, near Yellow Creek Station, 
my attention was called to the burning of the gas 
well. Looking across the Obio river to the Penn- 
sylvania side, up a deep ravine, about one hundred 
yards from the river, I saw brilliant flames leaping 
up like a campaign bonfire. It was the dusk of the 
evening, and the scene was not only sublime, but 
upon being assured of what it was, it was startling 
in its effect. I was told by gentlemen who seemed 
to be acquainted with the facts, that efforts had 
lately been made in that locality to discover oil, but 
the project was abandoned, and gas has since been 
discovered issuing from the abandoned borings and 
crevices of the rocks surrounding. Through curi- 
osity it had been set on fire, and was now much 
regretted, as its burnings formed a huge gas caul- 
dron, of which many had begun to have some seri- 
ous appreheusions, thinking it might be the beginning 
of the great destruction. It had then been burning for 
some time, and I presume is yet. 

A few evenings since I arrived in the town of 
Jackson, county seat of Jackson county. The fol- 
lowing morning after my arrival, a citizen of the 
town came into the sitting room of the hotel, and 
mentionei that he hal just been made cognizant of 
the fact that gas had been discovered issuing from 
the creek bank a few hundred yards from the hotel, 
and invited several gentlemen and myself to walk 
down and see the wonder. Ina few moments we 
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were on the spot, and immediately could smell the 
fumes of gas. Upon lighting a match and passing it 
over crevices in the bank, a bright blaze sprung up, 
and gave us to understand that a reservoir of the 
combustible air was somewhere beneath. Some of 
the Jacksonians look upon it as a grand discovery, 
and discuss its utility as affording them light with- 
out the nuisance of ‘‘ gaa bills ;’? while some look 
upon it with serious forebodings, and think the 
great day is near at hand when the dreadful pas- 
sage of the Scripture will be fulfilled. 
February 1. A CINCINNATIAN, 


Spain.—The Atlantic Cable announces that the 
Constituent Cortes, or Constitutional Convention of 
Spain, which assembled on February 11th, will 
probably elect Ferdinand, the father of the King of 
Portugal, and in case he refuses, then the Duke of 
Montpensier will be chosen. Ferdinand, ex-King of 
Portugal, is a cousin of the present Duke of Saxe- 
Cobourg Gotha, and of the late Prince Albert, the 
deceased husband of Queen Victoria. He was born 
October 29, 1816, and was married April 9, 1836, to 
Maria II. da Gloria, Queen of Portugal, who died 
Nov. 15, 1853. He received the title of King of Por- 
tugal, Sept. 16, 1837, and on Dec. 19, 1853, was 
created Regent during the minority of Pedro V., 
which lasted tiJl Sept. 16, 1855. Luis I. the present 
King of Portugal, ascended the throne Nov. 11, 
1861, on the death of his brother, Pedro V. 

The Saxe-Saafeld-Cobourg family appear to have 
educated the sons to become kings and the husbands 
of queens, and in orderto suit the different posi- 
tions the young men might be called upon to as- 
sume, one portion of the line is educated as Luther- 
ans and the other portion as Catholics. Duke 
Francis of Saxe-Saafeld-Cobourg, who died December 
9, 1806, could be claimed as grandfather by Ferdi- 
nand, Leopold II. of Belgium, Prince Albert, and 
also by Queen Victoria. Leopold I. of Belgium, of 
the same family, married the Princess Charlotte of 
England, and would have been the husband ofa 
Queen had she lived to assume the position. He, 
however, was elected ruler of Belgium when that 
kingdom was created in 1831. The father of Fer- 
dinand of Portugal married a Catholic lady, and in 
this way a race of kings was provided for countries 
professing that faith. As a contrast with these high 
and mighty dignities, it may be remarked that one 
of the younger male members of this fortunate 
family, Prince Leopold, about seven years ago, 
married Miss Constance Geiger, the daughter of 4 
teacher of music at Vienna. She was, however, 
subsequently elevated to the rank and title of 
Baroness Von Ruttenstein. 

The other candidate for the throne of Spain, the 
Duke of Montpensier, is the fifth sou of Louis Phil- 
lippe I. King of France. Duke of Montpensier, was 
born July 3lst, 1824, and on October 10th, 1846, 
was married to Louisa, the youngest sister of Isa- 
bella I. This royal couple have always been very 
popular in Spain, and their banishment by Isabella 
was the signal of the recent revolution.—Piiladel- 
phia Ledger. ' 

Fema.e TELEGRAPH OrrratTors.—A free school for 
teaching women the art of telegraphy was opened on 
the 15th inst., at the Cooper Institute, New York. 
This school is established by the Cooper Union in 
conjunction with the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, and is the first attempt in this country 
to give women a regular training as telegraph 
operators. It is asserted that a fair opportunity is 
thereby afforded for women who desire to earn an 
independent and honorable livelihood, to learn a 
business for which they are as competent as men. 





